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they are very well adapted to this method of pollination, as are
also forest trees which grow in stands of one or a few species. Wind
pollination is much more frequent in the forests of the temperate
zone, which are composed of one or a few species, than in the forests
of the moist tropics, where as a rule the stand is made up of a great
variety of trees.

Insect pollination. Insects are attracted to flowers by their odor,
by their conspicuousness, or by both odor and conspicuousness,

FIG.  314.   Flower  duster of a

legume, rain tree (Enterolobium

scanan), showing brightly colored

stamens.  ( X $)

FIG. 315. Showy flower head of a le-
gume, Leucaena glauca

The conspicuousnesB of the head is
due to white stamens and pistils, (x 1)

and visit them for the purpose of collecting nectar and pollen,
which serve them as food. While visiting a flower the body of
an insect becomes dusted with pollen, which may subsequently
be caught on the stigma of another flower visited.
Nectar is a sweet liquid that is secreted by glands which may
be on the torus (Figs. 284, 312) or on the petals, or elsewhere.
Conspicuous cavities in the petals frequently contain nectar glands.
Bees use nectar in making honey.